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HE painting of J. Alden Weir, 

seems to me to unconsciously express 
‘the reticent, intimate idealism which guides 
‘and guards the matter-of-fact materialism 
(ef America. Most of us have a vein of 
‘secret ideals running like a streak of gold 
{through our common clay, and this makes 
\us responsive, sometimes against our own 
\will, to idealism in others. Idealism is a 
‘gracious habit of looking up instead of down 
;at people and places. When we see this 
[faculty put to work in the world of our own 
cexperiences for the amelioration of the 
}people and places which we are accustomed 
tto meet day after day, we feel a sense of 
ssharing in a general benefit, a comfortable 
cgiow of kindliness and self-respect. This 
idealism cannot possibly be confounded 
‘with that sugared sentimentality or flattery 
‘which deceives no one. The paintings 
cof Alden Weir have a rough exterior and a 
sshy reserve. They must be known to be 
zappreciated. They are the pure gold 
‘deep in the earth which we must dig to 
ffnd, not the cheap gilding on the gaudy 
ssurface of commercial ornaments. 

I have said that the idealism of Weir is a 
‘quality characteristic of his compatriots. 
[I consider it a mistake to ascribe to the 
average American an indifference to that 
indefinable, unmistakeable grace of spirit 
wwhich we call refinement. We may be a 
“shirt sleeves democracy”’ but we have our 
own social standards. The attitude of the 
‘average American to what the old colored 
servants of the South are still accustomed 
‘to call ‘‘quality’’ corresponds to the at- 
‘titude of the average painter to that beauty 
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of texture which in the language of the 
studios, is also called “quality.” In the 
philosophy of Alden Weir the beauty of 
refinement to which he is always bringing 
his quiet masculine tribute seems to be 
inevitably associated with the very essence 
of beauty. He can see an_ interesting 
distinction in a person or a sheep pasture 
where we could only see a very homely 
person and a very stony pasture. But 
he can make us see what he means, and 
whether we are convinced or not, we like 
him for feeling that way about it. Have 
you met Weir’s ““Gentlewoman,” now in 
the National Gallery at Washington? It 
does one good to know her, the simple lines 
and colors of her dress, the unobtrusive 
dignity of her hands, the gentle revery 
of her eyes, with a smouldering light in 
them of spent moments and of bright 
memories. The sweet and slender youth 
of her has been revealed, as it were, in the 
very embarrassment of taking leave of her 
for always. There is a beauty in the sub- 
ject which might easily be missed. Once 
you have marked it you return to it again 
and again. There seems to be an actual 
physical presence in the pigments and a 
personality before which you stand un- 
covered. It is as fine a tribute to a gentle- 
woman as ever the age of chivalry could 
boast. 

At their best Weir’s landscapes are the 
most important made in America since the 
death of George Inness. It is their unusual 
combination of those often irreconcilable 
qualities—subtlety and simplicity—(and I 
am thinking of qualities mental as well as 
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manual), which gives them their un- 
questioned and unquestionable importance. 
Before we consider their workmanship, one 
word about the man’s spirit as revealed in 
these records of his days and nights out of 
doors. If you are a lover of the open hill 
country—not the culminating majesty of 
mountain-peaks nor the perfection of 
Paradise valleys, but just nice, fertile, 
livable American farm-lands, neither too 
opulent nor too severe—then you will enjoy 
yourself in the landscapes of Weir. The 
season is usua!ly midsummer and the hour 
morning but rapidly approaching noon, 
with its overhead light in a pale sky and its 
great billowy clouds crisply accented upon 
the azure in silvered brilliancy. A drowsy 
heat pervades the air. It feels good to lie 
on some sweet-smelling hay under a friendly 
tree and look up. An imperceptible breeze 
stirs the upper branches. The distant 
woods are softly mellowed by the faint 
cloud-shadows. It is good to watch the 
sleek, brown oxen ploughing the sun-baked 
hillside. If only one could paint the sound 
of bird-song and of cheerful human voices, 
the sensation would be complete. Weir is ne 
more true in recording noon than in remem- 
bering night. He has pictured the glitter- 
ing night of city streets as one sees it from a 
high window, but I prefer his impressions of 
night in the country. Most of us can make 
moonlight attractive. Weir can fascinate 
us with an oppressive, spooky darkness re- 
vealed by the flare of a rusty old lantern. 

Always in Weir’s landscapes there is a 
sense of the character of the place and the 
influence of the weather. I remember a 
picture of a little girl and a donkey blissfully 
immersed in a sunflecked midsummer forest. 
It was an effect of quivering, joyous languor 
conveyed in the painter’s most masterly 
manner for expressing the aerial dance of 
sunbeams. The tree trunks were rough 
and beautifully true, their texture rendered 
in striated brush strokes of violet and buff. 
The drowsy gray donkey and the little girl 
suited the time and the place. There was a 
monotony of content everywhere, a blissful 
insensibility to remembered care and grief. 
How it stills the soul to feel a little breeze in 
one’s hair, to stretch one’s body until it 
thrills, to play with children and animals, to 
follow the lure of one’s own caprice, relaxing 
in the peacefulness. of the woods. Richard 
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Hovey, laureate of good comradeship out of 
doors, has put the mood into living 
language: 


“O! good damp smell of the ground! 
O rough, sweet bark of the trees! 
O clear, sharp cracklings of sound! 
O life that’s a-thrill and a-bound 
With the vigor of boyhood and morning 
And the noontide’s rapture of ease! 
Was there ever a weary heart in the world, 
A lag in the body’s urge 
Or a flag in the spirit’s wings? 
Did a man’s heart ever break 
For a lost hope’s sake? 
For here there’s such lilt in the quiet 
And such calm in the quiver of things.” 


In these lines of Hovey’s I find a spiritual 
kinship to the landscapes of Weir and in the 
art of both men a poignant expression of the 
sturdy American temperament under the 
influence of nature. 

Art for such men as Hovey and Weir is 
simply a means for getting moods expressed, 
a welcome practical relief for overflow of 
soul. I am tempted therefore in writing 
about them to stress the spirit of their work 
rather than the style of workmanship. 
However, I could not conceivably write 
about Alden Weir without paying tribute 
to the technical facility and admirable 
courage for new inventions without which 
the painter would not have acquired the 
skill so serenely to influence our hearts. 
This facility, moreover, and this craftsman 
curlosity are quite as characteristically 
American as the- blended subtlety and 
simplicity of his sentiment and its restrained 
expression. Weir altered his method many 
times and made many unsuccessful experi- 
ments before he found his highest capacity. 
During his student days in Paris he was far 
from self-realization. Destined to be rather 
careless in composition with an eager 
desire for atmosphere, texture and the sug- 
gestion of substance, he must have felt ill 
at ease in the atelier of Gerome where de- 
sign was half of art and drawing the other 
half. In those days he seemed to be unable 
to consistently achieve that beauty of 
surface which he already desired. His 
darker tones were inclined to blackness and 
his effects often bleak in their severity. 
Occasionally, however, he made fine bits— 
flower fancies so luscious in color and 
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painted with so rich and malleable a paste 
that they marked him worthy of serious 
watching. ‘Then he followed the leadership 
of the Luminarists. The real work of the 
nineteenth century, more particularly the 
sunlit world of roads on which one tramped, 
of woods in which one camped, of streams 
in which one fished and bathed—this was 
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the world for Alden Weir, not the world of 
studio models and academic tableaux for the 
Salon. It is a fair test of an artist’s type 
to what influences he responds. Arthur B. 
Davies passed through the Luminarist 
excitement, immune to its influence, in- 
terested meanwhile in the congenial wist- 
fulness of the Pre-Raphaelites and at- 
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tracted to the fantastic dreams of Arnold 


Bocklin. And now he has gone weird 
ways following a tantalizing mirage. Alden 


Weir, on the contrary, was as impervious to 
Romanticism as to Pseudo-Classicism and 
today he is out of sympathy with all 
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abnormal and affected attitudes. To the 
Luminarists he responded promptly and he 
has been one of them ever since. In his 
first adventures with the high lights and 
broken colors of Monet he met reverses. 
Though his friend Twachtman could touch 


PUSSY WILLOWS 


white canvas here and there with delicate 
color and give remote, far-sought sug- 
gestions and sensations, the magic of the 
thing escaped Weir. He was apt to be 
either painty or chalky. The evolution of 
experiments which led up to his present 
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J. ALDEN WEIR 


distinguished style was laborious but 
today his pictures have a beauty more 
valuable than the diaphanous charms of 
Twachtman’s palette. Of the Luminarist 
phase only the short brush stroke remains 
as an aid to vibration. Now there is an 
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added solidity of form achieved with a 
vigor of handling which displays no evi- 
dence of the efforts involved. The tactile 
values are superb. And, in spite of his 
straight-forward, masculine mind and 
method—always there is that mood of 
unconscious poetry. 

I am not sure but that the essential Weir 
is the painter of the Nocturnes, the 
*Ploughing for Buckwheat,” the “Fishing 
Party,’ and “The Old Sentinel on the 
Farm’’—‘‘painters’ pictures”’ all of them 
with stunning passages of clever painting 
and repeated reminders that they are only 
hastily selected glimpses of a big world 
around and above and beyond the canvas. 
Some may prefer the figure paintings with 
their sensitive and subtle appreciations 
of feminine qualities and their remarkable 
evocations, through mere impasto, of the 
physical lives of his models. The picture, 
however, which I am told Weir himself 
regards as his masterpiece is the “‘Pan and 
the Wolf,’ a composition conceived and 
composed after classical traditions. It is 
perhaps lacking in the painter’s usual 
spontaneity of inspiration. Weir seems to 
have said, ““Now, I shall paint a classic 
landscape as Corot would have painted it 
if he had lived a little longer. There shall 
be all the silvery glamor of twilight on the 
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edge of the wood or color lingering in the 
western sky, of antique figures in a dreamy 
dusk. But now I shall add a new envelop- 
ment of pale air that seems to quiver of 
transparent shadows, of tremulous leafage 
woven by the brush with a mystery of 
dark and light to make this vision of on- 
coming night not only more wonderful 
but more true. It was a daring thing to 
do to challenge a comparison with Corot 
and of course Weir intended no such 
foolhardy exploit. Yet the comparison 
was inevitable. There is a youthful 
buoyancy and freshness about the per- 
sonality of the American and a joyous 
geniality and love of life in all that he says 
and does which remind us instantly of the 
dear old man of Ville D’Avray. The dif- 
ference, however, is a fundamental one. 
Corot was, within his very narrow range, an 
incomparable painter, an inspired nature- 
poet—a great master. Weir has preferred 
to remain the ambitious student. Wonder- 
fully versatile and courageous he has, with 
ever increasing skill, attempted new and 
ever renewed experiments all his days. He 
embodies for me in his life and expresses 
in his art the wholesome, unformulated 
ideals, the nervous complexity of purpose, 
the virile simplicity of soul, of our own 
United States. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN REVIVAL OF 
SCULPTURE 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE-MURDOCH 


WEALTH of deliberation has under- 

lain the making of most great art. 
It has underlain it of necessity, inasmuch as 
the fine craftsmanship—without which, of 
course, there can be no great art—is hardly 
to be achieved save with vast and passion- 
ate endeavor. Yet the vital works have 
all, in large degree, been created uncon- 
sciously too. For the origina’ity salient 
in them, the tense individual accent per- 
vading each, are elements wholly unattain- 
able by deliberate questing, and transpire 
by reason of an inborn faculty on the part 
of the artists concerned. Nor has the 
painter or poet, the sculptor or musician, 
any suzerainty over the emotions which 


inspire him, these likewise being vouchsafed 
from on high. And hence.it comes about 
that, prominent among the things demark- 
ing really great art from minor, is the 
presence in the former, as opposed to its 
absence in the latter, of a strong racial 
flavor. : That is to say, working in such 
large measure unconsciously, obeying such 
deep and mysterious promptings as emo- 
tion, the true master almost inevitably 
adumbrates his nationality. And it is 
towards this act, precisely—towards the 
expression of herself, in contradistinetion to 
mere emulation—that Sweden is gradually 
winning today, in her splendid sculpture. 
But the few outside Scandinavia, who 
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have written about her modern artists, are 
somewhat unjust in observing, as they do, 
that sculpture is a thing of quite recent 
These 


advent among the Scandinavians. 


HIS EXCELLENCY ERIK VON TROLLE 


did much beautiful chiselling early in the 
Christian era, their skill herein being mainly 
bestowed on articles of actual use: while 
owing to the repeated incursions, in those 
days, of Norsemen to Scotland, the fine 
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Celtic carvers there shortly began to reflect 
the influence of this Scandinavian work. 
It has a very distinctive character, and the 
peasantry in Iceland, until the beginning 
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of the nineteenth century, continued to do 
carving in just the peculiar fashion of that 
art by their remote ancestors. In Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, however—not being 
isolated like Iceland—the spell of the 
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Renaissance was deeply felt, soon after the 
time of Michelangelo. And _ thereupon 
there grew common, among painters and 
sculptors in these countries, the fatuous 
endeavor to employ an Italian style; while 
in the eighteenth century various Swedish 
artists, notably Roslin, Lavreince, and the 
pastellist Lundberg, wrought in a manner 
copied from the French. Later a marked 
tendency, with the Scandinavians, was to 
echo the art of old Greece and Rome, as 
witness in particular the statuary of the 
Dane, Thorwaldsen. But presently the 
Swedish school was enriched by the strong 
sculptor, John Bérjeson, who was only 
partly in sympathy with pseudo-classicism. 
And, long before this master’s death in 1910, 
a spirit of revolt had fairly awakened in the 
north, sculptors there now refusing to look 
through the spectacles of the great dead, 
striving instead to work as the spirit moved 
them. Outstanding among the early rebels 
were Vigeland and Kjellberg, the first a 
Norwegian, who is still living, the second a 
Swede, who died in 1885. And since then 


it has been Sweden, rather than Norway or 
Denmark, that has done truly fine credit 
to the movement. 

She has, perhaps, done finer credit to it 
than is realized by the Swedish themselves. 
For George Eliot’s saying, about the great 
things in life being usually compassed by 
“hidden lives,” is specially true where art is 
concerned, it being therefore likely that, in 
Sweden today, there are numerous able 
sculptors active, who are as yet unknown 
even in their own country. But, of those 
whose works are familiar there just now, 
two men towering far above all the others 
are David Edstrém and Carl Milles, both 
being still quite young moreover. Com- 
pared with either of this pair, each so 
original, each so virile, the slightly older 
artist, Anders Wissler, seems almost tame, 
a singular grace pertaining withal to much 
he has done. And this last quality, ever a 
noble one, though little sought by the 
generality of artists nowadays, is rarely 
salient again in the veteran of sixty-four, 
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Johan Theodor Lundberg. A large number 
of his delightful pieces are no bigger than 
those of the Tanagra school, this wise bias 
for lavishing skill on the tiny being very 
prominent with the living Swedish sculp- 
tors; while many of them show their 
wisdom, again, by giving their artistry to 
the making of utensils. And one who well 
illustrates these tendencies is Hermann 
Neujd, who, like Rodin, practises the 
ceramicist’s art besides statuary; while 
some of Christian Eriksson’s earliest ex- 
hibits were medals, this artist having sub- 
sequently modelled beautiful plates, to- 
gether with vases and lamps. He has also 
carved banisters, among his best being one 
culminating in a study of a dog; yet his 
things of this sort are hardly his representa- 
tive work, which consists more in_ his 
friezes and busts. Memorable friezes have 
also come lately from the younger man, 
Carl Eldh, who was justly chosen to deco- 
rate the main entrance to the Northern 
Museum, Stockholm, founded not long ago, 
and which has proved a great stimulus to 
the Scandinavian school, for it is conse- 
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crated to their art. But Eldh’s master- 
piece is his bust of Strindberg, probably the 
best portrait of that author, a very power- 
ful thing too, other young Swedish sculptors 
who have recently done strong portraiture 
being Gottfrid Larsson and Bérje Bérjeson. 
Their busts, and the majority by Eldh, are 
of a distinctly psychic cast, the artists 
having clearly been preoccupied, less with 
attaining the decorative than with bodying 
forth the inmost minds of their sitters; and 
in this respect they contrast strangely with 
Zorn, little known as a sculptor, though in 
his portrait by himself, at the Uffizi in 
Florence, he is depicted making a bust of 
his wife. For Zorn seldom or never appears 
to see more than the surface of his topic, 
while frequently he mars his art by coarse- 
ness; and this leaning is seen again in Axel 
Petersson, nevertheless one of the cleverest, 
and most novel of the young Swedish 
masters. He chiefly does groups, repre- 


senting episodes in the life of the masses; 
and all his things of this kind express a fierce 
contempt, on his part, for humanity in 
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general. He is as savagely impatient with 
mankind’s stupidity as Goya himself was, 
and, though his skill as an artist is far in- 
ferior to the Spaniard’s, it is certainly in 
the works of some brilliant satirists of the 
pen or pencil, rather than within the field 
of sculpture, that it behooves to look would 
an apt analogue for Petersson’s art be 
found. 

Nor is this the only expansion of sculpture 
which Sweden has brought about, one of the 
most interesting traits in her young sculp- 
tors being their eagerness to exploit new 
methods and media, or, strictly speaking, 
old methods and media which, of late 
years, have been little evident if not in 


Thus often has ;his 


Eldh 
statuettes cast in silver, while in his big 
friezes he inclines towards what Lorenzo 


abeyance. 


Ghiberti is credited with instituting: the 
practice of suggesting distance by modelling 
certain figures in lower relief than others 
adjacent. Furthermore, some of the re- 
deeming items in Zorn’s output are made 
with that reddish plaster, which, in France 
about eighty years ago, yielded exquisite 
work from Carpeaux, and in the same 
country in the eighteenth century from 
Bouchardon; while both Zorn and Eldh 
frequently use wood, it being from wood, 
too that Petersson invariably hews his sar- 
castic groups. Neither is he, by any 
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means, the only gifted Swedish sculptor 
of to-day, deriving subject-matter straight 
from the life of the great mass; and among 
the best of the others engaged in this way is 
Ruth Milles, sister of Carl Milles, whose 
senior she is by two years. She has done a 
great number of most sympathetic studies 
in the peasant class, while one of her 
strongest creations is a relief figuring a 
group of old fisherwomen, no title being 
required to indicate that they are gazing out 
to sea for the missing boats. 

It is remarkable how many ladies are 
essaying sculpture in Sweden just now, so 
keen is the interest there in the art. And, 
if the skill of Ruth Milles is not approxi- 
mated by any of them, Agnes Frumerie’s 
little renderings of childhood strike some- 
thing of a new note in statuary; while apart 
from her signal dexterity in handling 
draperies, Emma Blomberg seems to utter 
much deeper emotion than is usual with 
women’s work. But far more remarkable 
is the fact that nearly all the greatest of 
Sweden’s contemporaneous sculptors were 
born in humble circumstances, and have 
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accordingly known the bracing influence of 
having to fight hard, so as to get free from 
uncongenial tasks, and devote themselves 
to art. Eriksson started life in a furniture 
shop, and Eldh had to commence gaining a 
livelihood at thirteen, carpentry being his 
first callmg; while even after he went to 
attend daily classes in sculpture at the 
Académie Colarossi, Paris, he had to con- 
tinue earning his own bread, which he 
mainly did by giving up a part of his 
precious time to performing for a French 
sculptor some of the mechanical labor 
entailed by duplicating in stone what has 
been modelled in plaster. Milles also 
worked at first as a carpenter, being em- 
ployed next in a commercial manufactory 
of ornaments; and Edstrém underwent 
many hardships in boyhood, supporting 
himself then by various kinds of manual 
work in America, for the peasant family 
to which he belonged had come here soon 
after his birth. It was not till he was 
twenty-one that he succeeded in getting 
home to Sweden, further struggles falling 
to his lot there, however. But if nature 
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has willed that young artists should be 
more sensitive than other people, it is 
her law, too, that they should have the 
consolation of ambition, and Edstrém was 
richly dowered in this respect. For there 
was ever, with him, not merely the deter- 
mination to give his life to sculpture, what- 
ever the cost, but to make those colossal 
works for which, inevitably, there is no 
demand among private collectors. And, 
while his dreams in this wise have been little 
gratified up till now, there is almost always 
—as his compatriot, Axel Romdahl, points 
out in a clever appreciation of the artist—a 
monumental element even in his small 
pieces, these appearing huge by reason of 
greatness in the mind which has given them 
birth. Besides, in Edstrém’s statuary 
every particle lives, a wealth of significance 
pertaining to mere touches; and a hint 
of his skill herein, if only a hint, transpires 
occasionally in the art of his senior by two 
years, Olof Ahlberg, who is easily for- 
gotten nevertheless on turning to Milles, 
perhaps not actually greater than Edstrém, 
but assuredly more versatile than he. 

For there are few things in sculpture 
which Milles has not tried, and done well, 
his output being so diverse, that it would 
seem to crystallize all the varying moods 
he has experienced. Now he is gay, now 
sad; while next he is whimsical and else- 
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where it is weirdness which characterizes 
his work. Like his sister, he often delineates 
the peasant class sympathetically; and 
like Rodin, he has done homage to Danté, 
his tribute consisting in a strange, bronze 
candelabra, which represents a mass of 
human forms, surmounted by a globe. 
Author of many splendid portrait-busts, 
he is an adept too in animal sculpture; 
and he has lately wrought a superb pair 
of eagles for the garden of Prince Eugen of 
Sweden, where, the sea’ stretching away 
beyond them, they look an integral part 
of their wild,. grand environment. The 
artist has contrived to join hands with 
nature, as it were, this achievement being, 
in sculpture as in architecture, one of the 
noblest of all; and in eagerness for fur- 
ther conquest in this realm, Milles has 
recently modelled a group of pre-historic 
animals which, so he hopes, will eventually 
be placed on the cliff overlooking Stock- 
holm Harbor, the sculpture to be enlarged 
previously to fitting dimensions. There 
is little sign, at present, of this aspiration 
being rewarded; but it stands to Sweden’s 
credit that the master has been given at 
least a few commissions for public monu- 
ments, his finest being one at Upsala, 
commemorating the patriot, Sten Sure. 
It was in the fifteenth century that this 
person lived, Sweden being then in a tur- 
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moil; and he contrived to quell the storm, 
inducing the peasantry to rally round him. 
He needed an iron hand for the task, and 
it is the grim determination of the man, 
the drastic character of his deeds, which 
Milles has chiefly emphasized in his epic in 
stone, wherein the hero is shown surrounded 
by a band of his irregular soldiery. The 
whole group constitutes a wonderfully 
living page from the past, nearly as living 
a page as a written one by Sir Walter Scott 
or William Morris, to both of whom the 
past was as real as the present; while again 
like Sir Walter, the sculptor has used a bold, 
rugged manner. Here, as in much of 
Edstrém’s ablest work, simplicity is largely 
the secret of the grandeur presented; here, 
as with Edstrém at his strongest, the 
artist’s hand and medium have clearly 
obeyed his behest implicitly. suggesting 
just what he desired. 


APPLES 


And does not this seemingly complete 
articulateness, in these two great sculptors, 
make them a sort of symbol of the move- 
ment in which young Sweden is wisely 
engaging? She is learning from other 
countries as of old, possibly studying them 
more deeply and widely then ever hereto- 
fore; but she is mastering her learning, 
not allowing it to master her: she is em- 
ploying it to aid her, merely, in the quest 
for that fine craftsmanship without which, 
of course, there can be no great art. Sub- 
ject once more to the deep and mysterious 
promptings called inspiration, she is hence 
ceasing to speak in halting Michelangelese, 
or with a foreign accent of any kind; she 
is winning back towards the creation of a 
distinctive, racial sculpture, there being 
doubtless with her, besides those brilliant 
sculptors who are familiar, many “‘hidden 
lives”’ finely active in the affair. 
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WNHE Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition 
of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors held in the Transit 
ysuilding, Forty-third street, New York 
ity, from February 8th to 28th, was an 
cmteresting and comprehensive display. 
it comprised oil paintings, water colors, 
miniatures, and sculpture, covering all the 
available wall space of the entire floor of 
ithe building. 
} Much artistic skill was exercised by the 
}aanging committee who made use of gar- 
hands of bay leaves to unite the various 
jzroups of pictures and pieces of sculpture 
jand vases of roses to add color notes where 
jaeeded. 
| Thirty-one members of the association 
Jconstituted the jury of selection and 
juwards. The prizes were awarded as 
}ollows: the National Arts Club Prize of 
13100, given by Mr. John G. Agar, for the 


MAUDE M. MASON 


THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
WOMEN PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


BY CLARA FAIRFIELD PERRY 


best work of art in the exhibition to Cecilia 
Beaux; the Emerson McMillin Prize of 
$100, for the best landscape in the exhi- 
bition to Esperanza Gabay; the Emerson 
MeMillin Prize of $50, for the best piece of 
sculpture to Grace M. Johnson. 

One notes with interest the rapid develop- 
ment that marks the growth of this associ- 
ation which is national in its scope having a 
membership of over 500 artists located in all 
parts of the United States and which com- 
prises the most representative artists 
among women in the professions of painting 
and sculpture in this country. 

In a general survey of the work of this 
exhibition, the visitor was impressed with 
the individuality and splendid optimism 
that characterized the display as a whole. 
Evidently the critical events of the Euro- 
pean war have not clouded the vision of the 
artists in their search for beauty. What 
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could be farther from the depression of . 
‘ girl, and Martha Walter’s “Nellie, the 


latter day calamities than the “Frog 
Baby”’ fountain by Edith Barretto Parsons 
or the joyous little mother of long ago and 
her blooming baby, entitled “ Yesterday,” 
by Alice Beard! It was gratifying to observe 
that the women painters are painting with 
sincerity and truth and are not endeavoring 
to masquerade in the temporary garb of 
the so-called modernist. These artists are 
interpreting the modern spirit in its broad- 
est significance and with a bigger sense of 
values. 

Among the figure paintings that attract- 
ed notice were the prize-winning ‘ Decor- 
ative Figure,” by Cecilia Beaux, a forceful 
and interesting work by that noted artist: 
“Black and Green,” by Gertrude A. 
Lambert, a serious and convincing painting, 
awarded the Pan Pacific Silver Medal in 
1915; ““The Song of the Throstle,’ by 
Rhoda Holmes Nichols, representing a 
graceful maid with red-gold hair seated 
among ___ birches. Elizabeth | Watrous’ 
treated an appealing theme, “Her First 
Proposal,” with great charm and originality. 
Gertrude Fiske’s ‘‘Job’s Tears”’ was a very 
harmonious and successful treatment of 
the figure of a young woman with decor- 
ative background. Clara Weaver Parrish 
was represented by an idealistic composition 
“Primavera.” Alice Schille’s “‘ Porto 
Rican Child,” was very tender in sentiment 
and genuinely artistic. 

Among the street scenes to be noted were 
Felicie Howell’s “‘ Vesey Street,” a delight- 
ful interpretation of New York’s east side 
and Jane Peterson’s ‘““The Corner Store.” 
Harriette Bowdoin’s ‘“‘Late Summer, ’’Ann 
Crane’s ‘‘ Houses-on-the-Hill,”” and Jeanie 
Mottet Gallup’s ““Summer Windows”’ were 
full of the joyous out-of-doors. Esparanza 
Gabay’s prize picture, ““The Ladies of 
Willow Brook Farm” exhibited much power 
and originality. Some excellent still life 
painting was shown, including Susan R. 
Knox’s broadly rendered group, rich in 
tonality and a brilliant study of oranges 
and flowers against a black and grey back- 
ground by Elizabeth C. Spencer, and a 
study of flowers and fruit, harmonious in 
color and well balanced in design, by Maude 
M. Mason. Among the portraits were 
Helen M. Turner’s ‘‘A Debutante of 1916,” 
delightfully tonal in quality; Olive Hatch’s 
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“Katharine,” a charming head of a young 


Flower Girl,’ of elusive charm and_piq- 
uant grace; also ‘‘ Winifred,’ an attractive 
child study in water color, by Hilda 
Belcher. 

In two wall frames were exhibited the 
miniatures representing excellent work by 
Mabel R. Welch, Martha Wheeler Baxter, 
Sarah Haggard and others. 

The sculpture shown was full of variety 
and interest. One of the most attractive 
pieces was Edith Barretto Parsons’ “‘Frog 
Baby” fountain because of its emotional 
appeal. The sturdy, wel!-modeled figure | 
of the laughing child and the attitude of the 
captured frogs were captivating in their 
winsome humor. Lindsay Morris Sterling’s 
‘““Cold,”’ a small fountain fora table decor- 
ation struck a similar vein; the tiny figure 
of the child shrinking with characteristie 
dread of the cold water playing upon it 
was naive in conception. Harriet W. Fis- 
muth’s Sundial, “Morning, Noon, and 
Night’? was a pleasing departure from 
conventional types; a “* Portrait Bas-relief,” 
by Frances Grimes was full of subtle charm; 
“Voice of the Water Spirit, by Maude 8S. 
Jewett was one of the notable pieces. A 
“Small Head in Marble,” by Berenice 
Langton was an exquisite bit possessing the 
sensitive charm and artistic power of that 
very gifted sculptress. Isabel J<imball’s 
“Winter and Summer”’ held a significant 
and decorative place in the exhibition. 


Mr. J. G. Butler, Jr., of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has recently purchased of Mrs. 
William M. Chase the painting of Roland 
Chase in Eton costume painted by William 
M. Chase a few years ago and exhibited 
then in the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh | 
and other American Art Museums—a 
charming child portrait comparable in- 
merit with Mr. Chase’s well known por- 
trait of his little daughter, Alice, in the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Mr. Butler will lend the portrait / 
to the Memorial Exhibition of Mr. Chase’s 
works to be held in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C., under the auspices | 
of the American Federation of Arts at the. 
time of the Federation’s Convention in~ 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON, JR. 


AWARDED THE CAROL H, BECK GOLD MEDAL 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


HE Pennsylvania Academy’s exhibi- 

tions have through years of excellence 
achieved a reputation altogether enviable 
and fine. The One Hundred and Twelfth 
Annual Exhibition which opened on Febru- 
ary 4th and continued until March 25th 
lacked the distinction, however, which its 
predecessors possessed. The new art 
seemed to have made its way through the 
Academy’s hospitable door and to have 
usurped a large place in the exhibition. As 
the art critic of The New York Times, Miss 
Ki. L. Cary, very truly said in her review of 
this exhibition, the mistake lay to a great 
extent in featuring uninteresting contri- 
butions. There were good things and a 
plenty, but the best of these were incon- 
spicuously placed and to those things which 
were bizarre chief prominence was given. 
The result was both bewildering and dis- 
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heartening.. If such institutions as the 
Pennsylvania Academy are not going to 
assume a certain responsibility toward art 
and the public and insist upon maintaining 
a standard, to what may we look to con- 
tinue the traditions of art?» It was not 
because some of the works shown were in a 
different vein to that with which one’s eyes 
are familiar that complaint is made, but 
on account of the fact that not a few of the 
things conspicuously displayed were quite 
unnecessarily vulgar. One is glad to note 
a certain unrest among the painters and to 
welcome adventures in the field of art, but 
for gross vulgarity there is no reason or 
excuse and its toleration in art is simply a 
sign of degeneration in public morals. 

The Temple Gold Medal was awarded 
this year by the jury of artists to George 
Bellows’ painting entitled ‘“‘A Day in June,” 


group of women on a lawn which has as a 
packground heavy foliaged trees and above 
hich a palatial house-top is to be seen. 
his medal was awarded to this picture as 
he best, regardless of subject, of all those 
hown in the exhibition; at least so said 
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be tablet affixed to the frame. As a 
hatter of fact those who had received this 

yard before were ineligible. Among all of 
jir younger painters there is none more 
‘fted and more accomplished than George 
‘bllows, but under these circumstances there 
‘ems less reason that he should paint and 
Japose upon the public misshapen figures 
th dough-like features or none at all and 
lilgarize a very beautiful theme. That 
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for so doing he should receive the highest 
award as a gift from a jury of fellow artists 
is surprising and discouraging indeed. 

The Edward Stotesbury prize of $1,000 
went to Hugh Breckenridge for a group of 
thirteen works and was little more under- 


DANIEL GARBER 


standable, unless it were given not for the 
works shown but for the painter’s past 
distinction. Some may, perhaps, like the 
colors which Mr. Breckenridge has lately 
woven into more or less meaningless com- 
positions, but to the average beholder they 
are puzzle pictures possessing neither 
significance nor charm. 

The Beck Gold Medal went to Joseph T. 


Pearson, Jr., for an unusual and decorative 
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IORTRAIT OF ARTIST’S DAUGHTER 


FRANK W. BENSON 


OWNED BY DETROIT ART MUSEUM 


ortrait study, ““The Twins,” a picture 
wowing refinement and feeling, interpreta- 
ve of character and genuinely engaging. 
Hayley Lever received the Jennie Sesnan 
old Medal for a characteristic painting 
titled ‘“‘“Morning in the Harbor, St. 
es.” To Arthrr C. Carles for a figure, 
sarset,”’ went the Walter Lippincott 


Prize of $300; to Elizabeth Washington 
for a painting entitled ‘‘ Winter,’ was 
awarded the Mary Smith Prize of $100 and 
to Attilio Piccirilli, the George D. Widener 
Memorial Medal for the best sculpture 
shown was awarded. 

The exhibition was particularly rich in 
portraits and of a very interesting character; 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES H. WOODBURY 


for example, Benson’s portrait of his 
daughter, recently acquired and lent by the 
Detroit Art Museum; Irving Wiles’ portrait 
of his daughter Gladys; John McLure 
Hamilton’s portrait of his Mother; Leopold 
Seyffert’s portrait of Mrs. Cornelius Steven- 
son; a portrait of Paul King, by Alice Kent 
Stoddard and of Charles Woodbury, by 
Gertrude Fiske, to mention only a few. 
Ercole Cartotto’s beautiful painting en- 
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GERTRUDE FISKE 


titled “‘Marion,” which was shown earlier | 
in the season at the Corcoran Gallery of Art | 
was included in this collection as were 
Douglas Volk’s “Little Canadian,” several 
of Childe Hassam’s fine figure paintings, 
works by Emil Carlsen and his son Dines, 
landscapes by Robert Spencer, Buirge 

Harrison, and E. W. Redfield, a marine by 

Charles H. Woodbury, and other works, 

which interpreted in no weak or uncertain” 


PORTRAIT OF PAUL KING 


jashion the beauty which the artists found 
m nature. 

Daniel Garber was represented by an 
unusual theme, a picture of three college 
»oys playing on musical instruments by the 
itful light of a Jamp or fire. 

Mrs. Marie Danforth Page had four 
xcellent figure paintings accepted and 
vell hung, among which were the charming 
‘Mother and Child,’ which was second 


ALICE KENT STODDARD 


choice in the popular prize contest in the 
C ran Gallery of Art and the little girl 
with a doll reproduced herewith, works of 
artistic merit as well as subjective charm. 

To a self-portrait by William M. Chase, 
one of the places of honor in the main 
gallery was given. 

Yes unquestionably, there were many 
admirable works in this exhibition, but, 
therefore, more is the pity that the unlovely 
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(and vulgar which have not been mentioned 
by name), should have predominated. 

In connection with this exhibition it may 
be interesting to note the increasing number 
of foreign names, the majority of Slavic 
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extraction, which have found a way into 
the catalogue. It is worth mentioning also 
that these painters are not to be numbered 
among the exponents of the so called new 
movement. 


CHARLOTTE 


AWARDED JULIA B. 


MARIE DANFORTH PAGE 


SHAW PRIZE 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


“ART PROBLEMS IN OHIO” * 


BY CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 


RT problems in Ohio may not be a 
aparticularly interesting subject to 
one who is puzzling about Art problems 
in Oregon or Indiana, unless it can be 
shown that the same conditions confront 
all and unless some solution of the prob- 
lems be suggested. If I may be permitted 
to twist this title into something like 


* A paper read at the most recent meeting of the 
College Art Association. 


“possible functions of the"Art Department 
of a State University,” it may have a 
wider appeal and still not be far beside 
the mark, for it is the study of Art Problems 
in Ohio which is helping us to determine 
what the functions of our department 
shall or should be. 

In the conduct of a State University 
in the Middle West, there is always mani- 
fested a keener public interest than is the 
case with private and endowed institu- 
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‘ons of earlier and more classic foundation. 
very farmer who has paid a dollar’s taxes 
eels that he has a right to know how his 
nfinitesimal contribution has been spent, 
ind believes in loud and open criticism 
3 a tribute to his own intelligence and 
jublic spirit. As the most grossly tangible 
it eas of progress are most easily per- 
ived, though not always of greatest 
corth, a shy and retiring department of 
aminative tendencies is rather conspicuous 
y its absence. Idealism, I venture to say, 
_ of no use whatever, unless it is a practical 
dealism, for if it be not practical, it tends 
» discount the value of all ideals. Our 
partment, consequently, does not in the 
Te wish to apologize for its determina- 
‘on to make the “ 
| distinct asset. 
In the older civilization of the Atlantic 
eaboard, the public is quite willing to 
pncede without argument that it is very 
yesirable to possess some smatterings of 
kformation on the Fine Arts, just as it is 
¢ell for one to be considered, to a certain 
‘Ktent, religious; but this very attitude 
* apathetic condescension is deadening, 
ind we are fortunate in not having too 
wuch of it about. It is necessary, on the 
ther hand, to convince a large and very 
wisiness-like public that art has an eco- 
emic value, and to build firmly upon 
tus as a foundation. It certainly is not 
ecessary to employ Billy Sunday methods 
ad drag a fine thing down to a low level; 
is truly essential that those below the 
ormal influences of beauty, in any form, 
aould be stimulated to revise their stand- 
eds. In other words, the people must be 
eown that the art department is doing 
eal constructive work. This means the 
rect and vigorous stimulation of interest 
_ pictures, architecture, landscape, and 
|] of the visual aspects of one’s customary 
urroundings. 
(One way of getting at this has been a 
yeture course of one hour a week and last 
g only a semester, which undertakes to 
kplain the functions of the art depart- 
ent (though this phase does not appear 
_ the catalogue), as well as to give the 
tudents some inkling of what it means 
; understand and enjoy works of art. 
ere are no prerequisites, and very little 
atside work, and there is an attempt to 
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make the lectures entertaining. The stu- 
dents have responded quickly, attendance 
jumping from forty in one semester to 
230 in the next. Many visitors come to 
the course, and they thereafter understand 
more sympathetically what problems the 
department faces, though they are not 
allowed to harbor any illusions as to the 
amount of the knowledge of the Fine Arts, 
which they have obtained in the course. 

There is also the problem of being useful 
to other departments on the Campus. If 
a utilitarian article is advertised as free, 
people will ordinarily go out of their way 
to make some use of it. It is necessary 
then to prove the usefulness of the work 
offered by the art department. This has 
been demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
architects, the landscape architects and 
the students of household economics, all of 
which are required by their departments 
to take several semesters of work in the 
art department. 

The system of accredited high schools 
prevails in the western and middle western 
states and students are not required to 
matriculate by examination. They have 
not offered drawing (or “art,” as it is more 
popularly termed) for entrance units, and 
consequently the standards obtaining in 
the high schools of the state in such art 
work, are much lower than those enforced 
in other subjects. As the Art Department, 
with the Department of Psychology, and 
others, has been placed arbitrarily in the 
College of Education, it is considered one 
of its legitimate functions that it train 
teachers for the schools of the state. Now 
it happens that many students whose work, 
as shown in high school exhibitions, rivals 
much that our faculty can do, have ex- 
perienced some difficulties in passing one 
semester’s work in elementary drawing. 
In order, therefore, to defend the reputa- 
tion of our faculty, it has seemed necessary 
to approach the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the state, with proposals 
that high school work along art lines be 
made subject to just as rigid inspection 
as work in mathematics, languages, or any 
other subjects of more generally conceded 
respectability. The scheme, if put into 
practice, at the end of two years will enable 
proficient students, on entering the univers- 
ity, to receive some recognition of the 
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ground they have covered, and will not 
require them to repeat work satisfactorily 
completed. The next step, already taken 
by the University of Minnesota, will mean 
a certain amount of entrance credit for 
such work. This will put the depart- 
ment in a position to apply a healthful 
stimulus to such schools as have unneces- 
sarily low standards. 

Right thinking on subjects connected 
with the Fine Arts in the secondary schools 
will simplify the college problem. No 
intellectual work of any kind can be done 
thoroughly without a certain amount of 
study of its theories and history, and these 
things follow in natural sequence. More- 
over, Ohio state lays equal emphasis upon 
technical and non-technical courses, and 
the history of the Fine Arts is offered, we 
hope, with just as much effectiveness and 
enthusiasm as are the technical courses. 
A rigid system of pre-requisites has been 
introduced, a very essential thing it seems, 
and one without which it would be very 
difficult to gauge our standards by those 
of other departments. 

The Art Department feels that not the 
least important of its activities should be 
to teach the intelligent use of museums and 
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art collections. There is no museum in the 
city, though exhibitions frequently come 
and the department is consequently bring 
ing first class exhibitions to the University 
whenever its exchequer permits. Thes 
exhibitions’ are unpacked, packed anc 
hung by the students, who also act a: 
custodians, and many lectures are giver 
in connection with them. It is felt tha 
experience of this kind will aid student: 
in supporting intelligently the museum: 
of cities in which they may reside, or wil 
give them ideas as to the obtaining anc 
financing of exhibitions in smaller towns 

The University of Missouri, where stu 
dents purchase paintings as class memorials 
here sets an inspiring example, and it i 
hoped that Ohio State will soon follow. 

On account of some knowledge of result: 
in other state institutions, where the ar 
department was always approached in ¢ 
spirit of compromise, the policy of ow 
department has been to get the best tha 
could be had for its purpose, or to g¢ 
without, and it has therefore escaped tht 
odium of being considered a dumping 
ground for white elephants, and is receiving 
a dollar for dollar consideration with othe 
departments. 


THE 1917 CONVENTION 


The Eighth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Arts will be held 
in Washington, D.C., at the Raleigh Hotel, 
12th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, on 
May 16th, 17th and 18th, 1917. 

The speakers at this Convention will all 
be experts in the several fields and the 
subjects under consideration will be timely 
and of particular interest. Some of these 
will be as follows: ‘“‘The Place of Art in a 
Democracy’’; ““Modern Art and its Sig- 
nificance”’; “‘Museum Standards and Re- 
sponsibility’’; “Publicity Methods’’; ‘‘The 
Useful Arts’’; ‘“‘Are the Handicrafts Mak- 
ing Good?”’; “The Inter-relation of the 
Arts—Community Music and Drama.” A 
complete program will be printed later. 

The Convention will be concluded as 
usual with a Dinner at which there will 
be distinguished speakers. An invitation 
has been extended to delegates to visit, on 
the following day, an exhibition of Indus- 


trial Art to be held in the Peabody Insti 
tute, Baltimore, under the auspices of the 
Handicraft Club of that City. 

These conventions in the past have 
proved both helpful and stimulating, offer: 
ing opportunity not only for an exchange o: 
ideas but for workers in the field to come 
into close touch with one another. At this 
particular time it seems specially important 
that those who are not only interested ix 
the development of art and its appreciatior! 
but eager to give to all the common right 
of enjoyment of those things which are 
immaterial, should come together anc 
discuss ways and means, taking into account 
the present outlook and opportunities. 
For art is indeed, as Mr. Mabie said and 
we all know, “‘the open window in the work- 
shop” and if the growing evils of material- 
ism now threatening our nation are to be 
overcome, it must be through a wider 
spread appreciation of this fact. 
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FRIGHTFULNESS IN ART 


A few years ago the world of art was 
startled by the strange antics of a group of 
madmen who, declaring themselves artists, 
and not without some right to the claim, 
wilfully and deliberately chose to interpret 
ugliness rather than loveliness, deformity 
instead of perfection. That some of these 
men were realiy insane was no secret and 
yet even so they found followers. Their 
works were the manifestation of a feverish 
and sickened age which had gotten so far 
away from that which is normal that it 
craved horror in order to enjoy sensation. 

The War came and the vogue which these 
strange leaders of unbalanced intellect and 
distorted vision had enjoyed in Paris died 
a natural death. The influence which they 
had exerted, however, did not cease. In 
America where the unthinking had made 
“safety first’? a motto, and where prosperity 
and security had reduced to flabbiness the 
pioneer’s natural brawn, it gained a foot- 
hold almost beyond belief and to-day there 
is almost no exhibition in which the result 
of this influence .may. not be noted—a 
menace to the development of art and to 
the retention of high and pure ideals. 

We would not say that the modernists 
are all insincere nor insane. It is a natural 
instinct to return to that which is primitive 
and it would be well if we could find the 
way to cast aside some of the fetters of 
convention which tend to bind. There is 
furthermore nothing wrong in striving to 
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attain expression independent of form) 
All are agreed that beauty which is withou} 
character is not beauty and that plain foo: 
is better as a steady diet than insipi 
sweets, but in visual art, the art of th’ 
painter, the art of the sculptor, it is impossi 
ble to disregard form, and to merely sub} 
stitute deformity brings the artist no neare} 
the desired end. | 

Colors are to a great extent like the note} 
in music, but unless woven in a well de} 
signed pattern by one who is a great com) 
poser, they fail to convey meaning an¢ 
become an irritating, discordant jumble 
The pitiful part of it all is that so seriou} 
are those who have been carried away by} 
these misconceptions that they deceive no 
only themselves, but their beholders 
Furthermore some silly folk accept thi 
mere superficial facts without looking int« 
causes and construe them to their ruin’ 
making the liberty, which the few earnes’ 
modernists seek, an excuse for vulgarity o 
the grossest sort. 

Nature is never vulgar and it finds it: 
culmination of beauty in the perfection 0 
the human form. To distort this is t¢ 
desecrate the noblest work of God. The 
new art is a pulling down, not a buildin 
up, and those who are destroying the ideals 
of the past have nothing so fine to offer ir 
their place. It is perfection toward whicl 
all creation strives. Shall not we ther 


protest against deformity and the per. 


petuation of that which is merely ugly anc 


gross? The art which has survived the 
centuries is an art which uplifts and, ij 
we in this century hope to carry on the 
torch and keep alight the flame, it can only 
be by holding fast to old ideals of purity 
and nobility in thought, in form, and 
expression. | 

This movement is not confined solely te 
painting and sculpture, but is equally 
manifest in contempogary music and 
poetry. Architecture so far seems to have 
escaped the blight—perhaps for the very 
good reason that an ill constructed house 
falls down. There are some who argue 
that form is of no real consequence, thai 
it is the spirit that signifies. But, Mr. 
Modernist in Art, let us ask, if you chance 
to have a son, would you as gladly have hi 
a hunchback or with a withered arm, ever 
though the spirit be fine? And if not, why 


give to the world such deformed art 
children? 

May not we furthermore reflect that it is 
to nature we go for our best forms, man 
lhaving created next to nothing? But if it is 
form we would escape, why not resort to 
ure symbolism? 

_ The plaint is that we do not understand. 
(But is the fault ours or theirs? The great 
works of art in the past have been invari- 
ably understandable even though in some 
few instances not fully appreciated when 
first produced. Why then use a language 
which is not expressive? It has always 
been our conviction that expression which 
is not clear and requires much explanation 
is not the result of deep, but of confused 
thinking. 

And finally, why encourage frightfulness 
in art? Why torture our eyes, our ears, 
‘and our senses with ill forms, inharmonious 
eolors, discordant sounds and unrhythmical 
wwerses when we could have something 
better, something really delightful and 
inspiring ? Has the “‘Sunday Supplement”’ 
‘educated us down to such a degree of de- 
)pravity that we voluntarily make such 
shoice? Death is discordant, its facts are 
superficial. Life is lovely and stands for 
the everlasting truth. 


THE YEAR 1916 IN ART 


Decided encouragement for an optimistic 
aith in the development of art in this 
country is to be found in the review of art 
for the year 1916 published in Volume XIII 
ot the American Art Annual which has 
ately come from the press. 

In the introduction to the volume the 
leditor, Miss Florence N. Levy, says, “‘The 
year of upheaval in Europe has made the 
illions of residents in the prosperous 
nited States realize that there is something 
ore worth while in life than mere physical 
well-being. There has grown up an under- 
ying force that makes for a higher and 
nobler life and in this the arts play a large 
gart. Not art for art’s sake, but art for 
Life’s sake; not art for a few individuals, but 
he arts for the community as a whole.” 

_ There are many indications, she declares, 
bf this growing interest in the arts, among 
which she makes mention of the organiza- 
sion of new art societies, the development 
bf the community spirit as shown in pa- 
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geants, choral societies, etc.; the wider use 
of museum buildings, the realization of the 
need of better industrial art training and the 
educational activities of both museums and 
art societies. 

Other encouraging accounts are given of 
such activities throughout the year in 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New York City, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Washington as well as in the states of 
Minnesota and Ohio. That so much is 
being done will come as a surprise to many 
and prove an inspiration to not a few. 


NOTES 


During the past three years 
the Department of Fine 
DARTMOUTH Arts at Dartmouth College 
has organized fifteen art exhibitions, six of 
which included American painting and 
sculpture, as well as etchings by the leading 
European and American masters of that art. 
These large exhibitions and the smaller 
“print shows’? have aroused such an 
interest in prints that the department seems 
justified in announcing a whole course for 
the Summer Session upon the history of 
engraving, etching, and illustration. 

This course entitled, “The General 
History of Engraving and Illustration”’ 
will be given jointly by Professor George 
B. Zug and Mr. Herbert F. Schuchmann. 
The main objects of the course are to show 
how prints are made, and to study briefly 
this history and development of engraving, 
etching, and illustration from the fifteenth 
to the twentieth century. The first half 
of the course, under Mr. Schuchmann, will 
treat of such masters as Diirer, Mantegna, 
Marcantonio, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, 
Jacque, Millet, Daubigny, Corot, Meryon, 
and Whistler. 

The second half of the course, under 
Professor Zug, will treat of such masters 
of modern illustration as Menzel, Vierge, 
Daumier, Forain, Steinlen, and the great 
English draughtsmen; of early American 
masters such as Paul Revere, and A. B. 
Durand; and of the leading American 
illustrators of contemporary books and 
magazines. Special attention will be paid 
to Howard Pyle and other masters who have 
had a great influence on contemporary 
illustration in America. 
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Dartmouth College has been fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Schuchmann, 


‘ 


who, though a recent graduate of the ° 


college, has been specially well-trained in 
the graduate school of Harvard and in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, where he 
has been assistant to Mr. Fitzroy Car- 
rington, Curator of the Department of 
Prints. Professor Zug’s experience in 
teaching courses in the history of American 
Art for over ten years in the University of 
Chicago and in Dartmouth College has 
prepared him for that portion of the course 
which will deal with nineteenth and 
twentieth century illustration. It is be- 
lieved that this is the first time that so 
comprehensive a course will treat of the 
history of both engraving and illustration. 

The Department of Fine Arts of Dart- 
meuth College has arranged for an art 
exhibition to be held at the seat of the 
college, Hanover, New Hampshire, during 
the summer. It will include paintings in 
oil by representative American painters and 
original magazine illustrations by the 
leading artists of today, as well. as rare 
prints by such masters as Direr, Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, and by recent etchers 
and lithographers, European and American. 

The exhibition will be open to the public, 
but will be of special usefulness as labora- 
tory material for the classes in Fine Arts. 
To this end, both before and after the 
exhibition in Robinson Hall, many of the 
exhibits will be placed on view in the Fine 
Arts seminar rooms. 


The Chicago Society of 


CHICAGO Etchers held its Annual 
SOCIETY #OF - Pxhibition in the, Art. in- 
ETCHERS 


stitute of Chicago from 
February Ist to March 4th. Over four 
hundred dollars’ worth of etchings were 
sold from the exhibition in the first few 
days after it was opened. From the fund 
provided by setting aside 10 per cent of the 
associate dues the following etchings were 
purchased from this exhibition for the 
permanent collection of the Art Institute: 
“Gisors,” by Ernest D. Roth; “Facade of 
Art Institute” by O. J. Schneider; ‘‘ Help 
Wanted,” by D. C. Sturges; “‘ Doorway,” 
by Ralph Fletcher Seymour; ‘‘Canal in 
Venice,” by J. C. Vondrous; “‘An Obscure 
Turning,” by Clifford Addams; and ‘Fog 
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on the Thames’’ and “Back of a Roman | 
House,” by Bertha E. Jaques. 

On two days of the week some member of 
the Society printed a copper plate in the | 
Gallery which attracted much attention and 
added to the public’s understanding of the 
process of etching. Besides this there 
were in a glass case tools, materials, plates, 
prints, etc., illustrating the entire process 
of etching. 

The Chicago Society of Etchers’ publica- 
tion for 1916 issued to its associate members 
is a book on the subject of “The Etching of 
Contemporary Life,” written by Frank 
Weitenkampf, Chief of the Print Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, and 
includes a signed etching by Ernest D. 
Roth of New York. This plate was 
selected by the Board from eighteen entries, 
270 prints made and the plate destroyed. 
Mr. Roth was also awarded a prize of fifty 
dollars offered by an associate to the suc- 
cessful competitor. The book is similar in 
size and form to the one for 1915 and was 
made by Dard Hunter of Mariborough, 
N. Y. in the same manner. Each sheet of 
paper was made by hand with the seal of 
the Society as watermark. The type was — 
designed, cut and cast by Mr. Hunter and 
printed on a hand press. : 


_ The Bulletin of them 
PENNSYLVANIA Pennsylvania Museum and 
MUSEUM ANP School of Industrial Artem 


INDUSTRIAL reports that the petition of 
soy aa ae the trustees for a suitable 
samme? site for a new building on — 

the Parkway, Philadelphia, has been — 


definitely granted by the Commissioners. 

The plot of ground allotted contains — 
approximately 100,000 square feet and has 
a frontage on the Fairmount Plaza of about 
600 feet. This new building will be part — 
of a comprehensive plan for the creation, 
at the head of the Parkway, of a real art 
center, more imposing in scale and more 
impressive in its entire effect than any 
similar center in any American city. A 
Municipal Art Museum will constitute the 
central feature of the scheme. The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts filed 
last November a petition for a site for a new 
building on the Plaza and this petition was 
promptly granted by the Commissioners. 

One of last year’s pupils of the class in 


UVENING STILLNESS 

vrought iron of the Pennsylvania School of 
mdustrial Art has taken an abandoned 
slacksmith shop in his own neighborhood 
ia Delaware, and has started a class among 
lmae young farmers. He has now six men 
working with him. They are executing 
‘rders for fire sets, locks, hinges, etc., and 
2uve more orders than they can fill. 

A recent exhibition at the School of 
mdustrial Art was from Denison House, 
8oston, and consisted of work of Italian, 
yyrian, Greek and Armenian craftsmen and 
‘raftswomen, in silver, leather, linen, silk 
imbroideries, ete., from old designs copied 
2 part from treasure pieces in palaces, 
museums and private collections in Europe 
nd America. Here was evidence of a 
onsistent effort to conserve the art of the 
mmigrant. 


The Denver Artists’ Club 


al has lately been reorganized 
eek and newly incorporated 
is The Denver Art Association. The 


artists’ Club, founded many years ago by a 
‘roup of local artists, has been supported 
ind sustained by lovers and patrons of art, 
md has done a great service to the com- 
nunity in promoting art exhibitions, and in 


¥ 


BERTHA MENZLER-PEYTON 


purchasing a number of valuable and 
representative pictures which form the 
nucleus of a collection for the art gallery or 
museum which the City of Denver must 
ultimately build and maintain in the group 
of municipal buildings about the civic 
center. The new organization aims to 
establish in Denver and in Colorado a larger 
interest in art matters. It is proposed to 
have a paid director whose business it shall 
be to secure donations and generally pro- 
mote the interests of the Association in a 
larger field than has been possible in the 
past. Dr. H. G. Wetherill is President of 
the Association and Mrs. R. Harry Worth- 
ington is Secretary. 

The Twenty-third Annual Exhibition of 
the Denver Art Association will be held in 
the Gallery of the Public Library from 
April 11th to May Ist and will comprise 
works in painting and sculpture by artists 
residing in Denver and elsewhere not 
previously exhibited in that city. 


The activities of the St. 
Louis Art League are not 
only extensive but ex- 
tremely wide in scope. In association with 
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the State Capitol Commission it is eudeav- 
oring to secure a State Art Commission and 
is advocating that in connection with the. 
decoration of the new Capitol Building a 
notable American decorator be employed 
who shall have supervision of all the work 
done. It is also promoting municipal 
music; it proposed a competition to en- 
courage poetic drama and it advocates the 
creation of a lake in the midst of a great 
pleasure ground for the people of St. Louis. 
The Art League also aims to make St. 
Louis a producing art center. The mem- 
bership of the League is now over fourteen 
hundred. The Artists’ Guild of St. Louis 
has recently opened a Little Theatre in 
which already a number of plays by Guild 
players have been most successfully and 
artistically given. 


The Milwaukee Art Insti- 


ee tute has opened this season 
MILWAUKEE” 4 forum for public discus- 
a BE . . . 
OPEN FORUM sion of matters pertaining 
OF ART 


to art. This forum has 
been held on Thursday afternoons from 
four to five, beginning January 11th, at the 
Institute with authorities in the field of 
painting, architecture, drama, poetry, danc- 
ing and the allied arts as leaders. Dudley 
Crafts Watson, Director of the Institute, 
opened the discussion on January 11th 
with a critical analysis of Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” which was inter- 
preted by Nijinski and the Russian Ballet 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York, in Mil- 
waukee on January 26th. These discus- 
sions, leading to a broadening of thought 
and a better understanding, are open to all 
members and their friends. 


Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kansas, will hold its 
annual music festival April 
Ist to April 8th. Handel’s 
“Messiah” will be given by a chorus of 
more than five hundred voices under the 
direction of Hagbard Brase. Bethany 
Symphony Orchestra will furnish the ac- 
companiment. There will be in addition 
recitals by members of Bethany’s music 
faculty and concerts by Bethany’s Band, 
Bethany Symphony Orchestra, Male 


A GREAT 
MUSIC 
FESTIVAL 
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Chorus and - Children’s Chorus—in _ all] 
eighteen concerts during the week. ‘The 
audience for these festivals is drawn from 
all parts of the State of Kansas and adjoin- 
ing states and it is said that on the days 
when some of the great events occur as 
many as two thousand automobiles ar 
parked outside of the concert hall. The 
soloists are drawn from the great centers, for 
instance New York, to the regret of some 
who complain that on this account thes 
festivals lose some of their individuality 
But if Bethany goes afield for its leadin 
artists, it is because it desires to have th 
best. 


Under the auspices of th 


Te Washington Society of th 
WASHINGTON BincmArtewe public Mass 
pba gs Meeting was held in th 
DEERE Auditorium of the Ne 

FINE ARTS 


Central High School 
Washington in January to consider th 
Artistic Development of the Nationa 
Capitol. The speakers were the Secretar 
of War, Hon. Newton D. Baker, who spok 
on ‘‘Preparedness in City Development”; 
the Commissioner of Public Buildings an 
Grounds, Col. W. W. Harts who gave an 
address, illustrated with numerous stere-! 
opticon slides, on “Washington City, Its 
Past, Present and Future’’; the Chairman 
of the Library Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Hon. James L. Slayden of 
Texas, who spoke of “The Relation of the 
Committee on Library to Art’’; and the 
Chairman of the District Commissioners, 
Hon. Oliver P. Newman, whose address was 
on ‘Municipal Service.” 
In its regular Member’s Course the 
Washington Society of the Fine Arts has 
had the privilege in the past season of 
lectures by Mr. Keynon Cox, Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Bliss 
Perry and Dr. Christign Brinton. The 
subject of Mr. Granville Barker’s lecture was: 
announced as “Why Worry with Art,’ but 
took the form of a spirited address on ‘‘ The 
Value and Place of Art in a Democracy.” 
Mr. Perry had as his subject, “ Tolsti’s 
Theory of the Fine Arts as Illustrated ia 
Contemporary Poetry and Literature.” 
Under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of the Fine Arts an interesting series 
of five public organ recitals was given during 


.ROTHERS TO THE WIND AND WAVE 
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ae past season, each by a distinguished 
weal organist with a carefully prepared 
cogram of music written especially for 
ee organ. 


2 A comprehensive glance at 
PENNSYLVANIA 4), 


Academy Fellowship 
ACADEMY Exhibition installed this 
| FELLOWSHIP 


year in the galleries of the 

EXHIBITION Sketch and Plastic Clubs 
om February 16th to March 3d inclusive, 
pnveyed the impression. of a somewhat 
igher standard than usual in the aggrega- 
on of 156 works in different mediums there 
chibited. Subsequently to this show the 
ctures will be divided into groups selected 
r exhibition in the local Public Schools, 
thers at Scranton, Pa. and Norfolk, Va., 
llowing up the customary educational 
umpaign of former seasons. A consider- 
ble sum of money is available for the 
irchase of works in the collection and such 
; are sold will be replaced by others from 
ie same artists. As a tribute to the 


memory of Wm. M. Chase, one of his figure 
pieces, ““The Kimona”’ occupied the place 
of honor in the Plastic Club Gallery and 
one of his inimitable “Still Life’ studies 
was on view in the Sketch Club section. 
Good examples of painting of American 
landscapes were seen in Walter Emerson 
Baum’s canvases ““New Fallen Snow” and 
“The Edge of the Dam,’ Wm. C. Watts’ 
“Brothers of the Wind and Wave,” Eliza- 
beth Washington’s “On the Farm,” Mary 
Butler’s ‘“‘Cloud Crowned Lafayette,” 
Johanna Boericke’s “‘The Grove at Night,” 
R. B. Farley’s ““Moon Bow,” depicting a 
very unusual phenomenon, and _ Fred 
Wagner’s local urban note, “Feeding 
Pigeons.’ Two landscapes by Herbert 
Welsh ‘“Burkhaven”’ and “Glenlichen 
Hills,’ had decided charm of warm color 
and tonal quality. Skillful interpretation 
of character could be observed in Camelia 
Whitehurst’s ‘Good Morning,” a brilliantly 
illuminated figure of a girl, and in Alice 
K. Stoddard’s “‘Bobby,” very boyish and 
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naive. Interesting also were Ada C. 
Williamson’s “‘ Baby in a French Cap,” and 
Adolphe Borie’s ‘“‘Woman Meditating.” 
Treatment of impressionistic nature was 
very evident in Maude Drein Bryant’s 
paintings of ‘‘Peonies and Peacocks” and 
“Pompons and Doll” and _ Katherine 
Patton’s “‘Nasturtiums”’ were equally faith- 
ful, in a different way, to essentials of color. 
Water colors of the “‘Parthenon”’ were 
shown by Paula H. Balano. Leopold 
Seyffert sent a capital charcoal portrait of 
Stokowski, and Joseph Pennell three draw- 
ings of local buildings. A fine portrait 
bust, in bronze, of Charles Grafly, was by 


Clyde C. Bathurst. EK. C. 


The Annual Exhibition of 


ARCHI- the Architectural League 
TECTURAL of New York held in the 
LEAGUE Fine Arts Galleries, Feb- 
EXHIBITION 


ruary 4th to 24th inclusive 
was one of the most interesting and at- 
tractive exhibitions of the season. It com- 
prised as usual not only architectural 
drawings, plans and photographs, but works 
in the allied arts, mural painting, decor- 
ation, sculpture, etc., all of which were 
most homogeneously and decoratively set 
forth, the gallery being transformed through 
the medium of foliage, fiowers, fountains 
and pools of water into a veritable garden 
of delight in which the color of the decor- 
ative works shown played not a small part. 
Medals of honor this year were awarded 
John Russell Pope for the Scottish Rite 
Temple in Washington of which he was the 
architect; to Maxfield Parrish for his 
decorative paintings in the Curtis Building. 
Philadelphia; and to Herman A. MacNeil 
for various notable works in sculpture. 
During the course of the exhibition illus- 
trated lectures were given on “Stained 
Glass, Ancient and Modern,” by William 
Laurel Harris, and on “‘Suburban Archi- 
tecture Around Philadelphia,’ by Horace 
Wells Sellers. The Architectural League’s 
Year Book, a volume of nearly three hun- 
dred pages, constitutes an illustrated review 
of activities during the past twelve months 
in the fields of architecture, sculpture and 
decoration in the Eastern portion of the 
United States. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


From March 8th to April 1st the follow} 
ing special exhibitions were held at the Ar| 
Institute of Chicago: paintings by Hayle) 
Lever and Ernest Lawson; paintings b:} 
Charles Rosen; memorial exhibition o} 
paintings by Howard T. Cushing; smalf 
bronzes by A. Phimister Proctor; painting} 
by Bertha Menzler Peyton and by Charle} 
P. Gruppe. 


The Pittsburgh Beaux Arts Salon ha 
recently held a competition for suitabl| 
schemes for the artistic treatment of stree 
intersections in the residential districts 
The competition was open to all architects 
engineers, and students resident of Alle 
gheny County. Eighteen sets of plan 
were submitted. The Jury of Awarc 
comprised Frederick Law Olmsted, Benn« 
Janssen and F. F. Nicola. The winner 
were as follows: First Prize, John P 
Morgan, a senior in the School of Appliec 
Design, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Second Prize, W. Pope Barney, a member o 
the faculty of the School of Applied Design 
Third Prize, W. T. Ammerman, a student 2 
the School of Applied Design of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. | 


An Art Society has been formed at thi 
University of Denver, the purpose of whicl 
is to bring exhibitions to that University 
and thereby increase both knowledge anc 
appreciation of art among the students anc 
others. This Society has converted a long 
wide corridor on the second floor of Uni 
versity Hall into an art gallery whereir 
exhibitions are being successively shown 
One of the first of these exhibitions com 
prised work of Henry Read of Denver 
next came an exhibition of work by Allei 
True; later were shown the work of Georg 
Elbert Burr and of Efizabeth Spalding 
The Society has become a chapter of th 
American Federation of Arts. 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art has latel: 
acquired through purchase a painting b 
John S$. Sargent entitled, ““Oyster Gath 
erers,” a picture of French peasants on th 
beach at Cancale painted in 1878 when th 
artist was only twenty-two years of age 
but a very brilliant and = characteristi 


MARION 


iievement, a painting which is alike 


presting to laymen and artist and one 
-£-will-not lose its charm. 

ik’ series of interesting and important 
bitions has been held during the present 
son at the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, 
smphis, Tenn. Among these was an 
ibition of paintings by Birge Harrison 
prising thirty-four works. 


Dhe Thirtieth Annual Architectural Ex- 
fition will be held in the Art Institute of 
‘cago from April 5th to April 29th under 
| joint auspices of The Chicago Archi- 
ural Club, The Illinois Society of 
shitects, and The I[linois Chapter, 
serican Institute of Architects. This 
mibition will be illustrative of Archi- 


ERCOLE CARTOTTE 
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tecture and the Allied Arts. The Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects will award a gold medal to designers 
ef buildings represented in this exhibition. 
The Jury will consist of seven architects. 
Mr. Fritz Wagner, Jr., 2,010 People’s 
Gas Building, Chicago, IIl., is Chairman of 
the Joint Committee. 


A new Art Association has been formed 
in Des Moines, Iowa, under the leadership 
of Charles KE. Rush, Librarian of the Public 
Library, who is the Association’s Secretary. 
Under the auspices of this organization 
special exhibitions of paintings by Redfield 
and Ritschel were held early in the year 
and the French-Belgium pictures will be 
exhibited in March. The Association has 
already more than fifty Patron members 
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subscribing $100 a year and has purchased 
Redfield’s ‘‘ Woodland Brook”’ as a nucleus 
for a Municipal Collection. All of this 
excellent work has found inception in the 


Public Library Building. 


A new organization, the Indiana Art 
Club, has recently been formed with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis. The officers are 
Otto Stark, President; Frederick Polley, 
Vice-President; Clifton Wheeler, Treasurer; 
and Anne Lou Matthews, Secretary. The 
objects of the Club are to unite artists in 
fellowship and to combine their efforts in 
the advancement of art. 


The State of Illinois is soon to celebrate 
the One hundredth Anniversary of its 
admission into the Union as a State. The 
Centennial Commission has instituted a 
competition for a poster which will sym- 
bolize or portray the growth of Illinois from 
a pioneer State at the time of its admission 
into the Union in 1818 to its present proud 
position in the sisterhood of States. 

A prize of $100 will be given to each of 
the best five designs and $500 additional 
for the best of these. Designs must be on 
a sheet 28 x 42 inches in dimensions and 
must be submitted no later than April 15th. 
The competition is open to ali. Further 
information can be obtained from Jessie 
Palmer Weber, Secretary cf the Illinois 
Centennial Commission, Springfield, III. 


The Beaux-Arts Institute of Design and 
the National Sculpture Society are con- 
ducting a series of competitions in sculpture 
for four allegorical figures to decorate four 
niches in the stair hall of the Plainfield 
Municipal Building, now in course of con- 
struction. 

The subject of the first competition was 
“Military Valor,’”’ the second competition, 
works for which are to be delivered by 
April 6th, is “‘Civic Virtue”; the other two 
will be announced later. Mr. Lloyd 
Warren is Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 


A collection of early English portraits, 
together with a few early English land- 
scapes, from the private collection of Mr. 
John McFadden of Philadelphia will be 
exhibited in the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, from April 26th to June 30th. This 
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exhibition will be open to the public follow 
ing the Founder’s Day exercises on thi 
afternoon of April 26th. 


. GAUDIER-BRZESKA 
Tue American MaGazine or Art ha 
received the following letter from th 
special correspondent of Colour. 
To rue Eprrtor, 
Tue American MaGazIne or Art, 
Washington, D. C. 

In the January issue of your magazine th 
writer of “A Fiction Among Futurists” mention 
the late Henri Gaudier-Brzeska as being a “ Vorti 
ist sculptor.” This is not so. { 

As an intimate friend of Gaudier-Brzeska woul 
you allow me to correct this statement. Gaudier 
as we knew him, was not a Vorticist, neither did h 
have anything in common with them. It is tr 
that his carvings were exhibited at the firs 
Vorticist Exhibition, in London, in 1915. Thi 
exhibition, however, was held at about the time o 
and after his death, and I have my doubts as t 
whether he knew that these works (some of whic 
were loaned by Ezra Pound) were being showr 

Gaudier-Brzeska had a hard struggle to mak 
ends meet and his identification with the Vorticis 
was for obvious reasons. ; 

Ezra Pound, in his memoir on Gaudier-Brzesk 
has used this sculptor (I am sorry to say) for purel: 
propoganda purposes, and to champion a moye 
ment which the deceased sculptor had no sym 
pathy for. 

It may interest you to know that an exhibitio 
of the Vorticists is now in progress at the Pen 
Gallery, New York, and that Henri Gaudiei 
Brzeska is not an exhibitor. 

Sincerely, 
Horace Bropzky. 

This magazine will not willingly call any 
one, living or dead, by that ugly name, 
Vorticist.. Still less would it fail to rend 
justice as well as honor to a young artis 
who gave his life for a great cause. For thi 
reason we have printed Mr. Brodzky 
letter. Perhaps the writer of our editoriz 
took too seriously the essay, written i 
pencil, and sent by Gaudier-Brzeska fro 
the trenches to Blast, the Vorticist orga 
In that essay are these words, capitalizec 

“My views on sculpture remain ak 
solutely the same. It is the vortex of ‘— 
or decision that begins.” 

What the young man wrote is of infin 
less importance than what he did. » 
strong wave of sanity of ideals will ur 
doubtedly follow the close of the war, an 
had Gaudier-Brzeska lived, he might per 
haps ha 7e been one of the first to smile 2 
the futility of splitting hairs over coine 
names. Tur Eprror. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


X LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


’ RALPH ADAMS CRAM, THOMAS HAST- 
GS, CLAUDE BRAGDON. Published by 
e University of Chicago Press, Chicago, II. 
ice $2.00 net. 


he lectures published in this volume 
mprise the eleventh series delivered 
hually at the Art Institute of Chicago on 
» foundation established by the bequest 
‘Mrs. Maria Sheldon Scammon and are 
luable contributions to contemporary 
rrature on art. They are by three well 
pwn architects, Ralph Adams Cram of 
ston, Thomas Hastings of New York and 
aude Bragdon of Rochester, men whose 
ywpoints are essentially individual and 
ried. 
Mr. Cram’s lectures are on “The Be- 
mings of Gothic Art” and the ‘‘Culmi- 
Vion of Gothic Architecture,” of which 
+. Cram is himself the leading exponent 
Rhis country. 
Gothic architecture and Gothic art,” 
jsays, ““were an impulse and a tendency: 
Ithe Greeks took the simplest conceivable 
Juitectural form and developed it to final 
‘fection, so the medieval builders took 
- most complicated problem and tried to 
‘elop it to that point of perfection which 
\y saw in some beautific vision, and which 
is actually beyond the power of man to 
ain. 
course they failed; but they left, not 
erfected thing subject neither to change 
to improvement, but a stimulating 
ce ever inciting men to take up the work 
'y left unfinished, and high-heartedly to 
ve once more to achieve the unattain- 
e. 
Co this extent it was a greater art than 
i been known before; for its aim was 
er, its goal more clearly revealed, and 
3 goal was that which lies at the very 
t of art itself, viz., the symbolical 
ression of otherwise inexpressible ideas, 
|, those which by their very nature are 
high that they transcend all ordinary 
| direct modes of human expression.” 
r. Hastings, whose training was in 
French School and whose work has 
in in this style, took as the subjects of 
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his lectures “Principles of Architectural 
Composition”’ and ‘‘ Modern Architecture” 
and has said much provocative of thought 
and interest. ‘‘Let us undertake less and 
work more,”’ he counsels, for “‘mere work 
never made an artist and great work was 
never produced without great working.” 
The most difficult thing in composition, he 
claims, is “‘to know how to be simple.” 
“In architecture,’ he says, ‘“‘all good 
composition begins with a thorough study 
of the plans.” 

He opens his lecture on ‘‘ Modern Archi- 
tecture’ by confronting the charge that 
we have not an American architecture of 
our own—one which is national, with the 
reply that “‘the majority of people do not 
seem to realize that in solving the problems 
of modern life the essential is not so much 
to be national, or American as to be modern 
and of our own period.” ‘‘ Whoever,” he 
insists, ““demands of an architect a style 
not in keeping with the spirit of his time is 
responsible for retarding the normal prog- 
ress of art.” 

Referring to the work of Charles F. 
McKim, Mr. Hastings says he had perhaps 
more of the true sense of beauty than any 
of his predecessors in American art. 

Whereas, Mr. Cram has little to say in 
virtue of the present age Mr. Hastings, after 
emphasizing the value of beauty in the 
plans of our cities and the buildings which 
adorn our public squares and highways and 
its influence upon passers-by, refers to 
“the splendid achievement of our con- 
temporaneous life, the progress of modern 
science, the genius of modern invention and 
discovery, the elevated character of our 
institutions’? and wonders whether our 
architectural monuments of today will 
make of these adequate record. 

The last of the three lecturers, Mr. Claude 
Bragdon deals first with “Organic Archi- 
tecture’? and then with “The Language 
of Form.” In the first, as he himself says, 
his effort is to make his public “acutely 
conscious of the confusion of tongues which 
attends the building of our towers of Babel, 
and to the need of developing a form 
language.” The charges he brings against 
the architect of today are that he fails to 
think and work in terms of his place, his 
time and his materials. 

Mr. Bragdon’s second lecture is “‘an 
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attempt to discover the unchanging prin- 
ciples which determine every kind of formal 
beauty, to indicate the rudiments of the 
grammar of that language through which 
every thought of the human mind which 
writes itself on space must needs be ex- 
pressed.” 

He is of the conviction that “the Old 
Order changeth,” not alone in “‘the House 
of Life, but in the Palace of Art.”’ Anarchy, 
he says, clamors at our door, but he gives 
us the confident assurance that our age is 
not bankrupt of beauty and that utilizing 
these forces we can at any time put an end 
to our present esthetic poverty. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


THE ART OF INTERIOR DECORA 
TION. BY GRACE WOOD AND EMIL 
BURBANK. Dodd, Mead & Co., New Yor 
Publishers. 

There is a fund of valuable informatio 
and suggestion in this little volume fo 
those who would furnish or refurnish 
home. The authors’ style is rather con 
versational, they talk delightfully an 
know their subject well. Thus in a com 
paratively short space an enormous amoun 
of ground is covered. The illustrations 
which are quite numerous, are interestin 
and good. The book as a whole can b 
heartily commended. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Worx or Artists or THE NortHwest. Third Exhibition. 

Auditorium of the St. Paul Institute, St. Paul, Minn...Mar. 3—Mar. 13, 191 
BautimorE Water Cotor Crus. Twenty-first Annual Exhibi- 

tion, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md.............. Mar. 10—April 1, 191 


Exhibits received March 8, 1917. 
National ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
tion. 


New Haven Paint ann Cuay CLus. 


CuicaGco ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
hibition. 
Hanpicrarr Cius or BALTIMORE. 
Old and Modern Handicraft. 
ASSOCIATION. 


Cincinnati Musrum 


Exhibition of American Art....... 


Exhibits received May 5, 1917. 


CONVENTIONS 
Cottecr Arr Association, Sixth Annual Convention. 
GinnatieOhlOmanc eee 


Art TEraAcuERs’ 
Philadelphia, Pa 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION. 


FACTURING MATERIALS AND 
New York City 


UNITED STATES. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION or Arts. 


Ninety-second Annual Exhibi- 

Fine Arts Galleries;;New York? 2... aoe Mar. 16 
Exhibitions received February 28 and March 1, 1917. 

Sixteenth Annual Exhibition. 

The Yale School of the Fine Arts, Hartford, Conn......£ April 1—April 22, 191 
Exhibits received March 24, 1917. 

Thirtieth Annual Ex- 

The Art Institute; Chicago, IN. 377 aw April 5—April 29, 191 
Third Biennial Exhibition of 

The Peabody Institute. 
Exhibits received between April Istand 5th. 
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Western Art AND Manuat TRAINING TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Annual Convention, Lincoln, Neb 
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